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A RETROSPECT OF OUR SOCIETY. 


When we turn over the pages of the history of 
our religious Society, and read the account of its 
early days, we cannot but admire the beauty of 
its principles. Holding the granfl doctrine of 
the immediate teachings of Christ by bis spirit, 
its early members were led to separate them- 
selves from the vain fashions and customs of the 
world; as also from the prevailing and formal 
mode of worship. Not only were they led to wait 
in reverence before the Lord, in their public as- 
semblies, thus testifying to others their entire al- 
legiance to Jesus; but also to seek his guidance 
in their daily walk among men, and to carry out 
their knowledge of his will, in simplicity of life 
and conversation. Thus abiding in his strength, 
they become a brave, living people. They were 
as lights in the world, and many very many, 
flocked around the standard, which they so nobly 
upheld. The language was truly applicable,— 
“This people have I formed for myself, they 
shall show forth my praise.” 

Contrasting these days with the present aspect 
of our Society, our hearts are filled as with 
mourning and lamentation. That Society which 
was once the glory of the church, how is it de- 
generated! And is it not for want of following 
on in the same path of simple obedience? My 
chief inducement in now taking up my pen, is 
to endeavor to bring before my young friends es- 
pecially, the great want of faithfulness in our 
important, well known testimony to plainness of 
speech, behavior and apparel. 

We ought not to lay too great stress on our 
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were upheld by him. A reference to the sermon 
on the mount, will plainly show the simplicity of 
behavior and apparel, which our blessed Lord 
enjoins ; and his gracious words are, “ Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’’ 
It is greatly to be feared that the real cause of 
the declension of many among us, is the fear of 
reproach—the fear of the world’s dread laugh. 
QO, dear friends, remember the terms of disciple- 
ship: “If any man will come after me, let him 
take up his daily cross and follow me.” How 
instructive is the example of Moses; he is de- 
scribed as choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches:than the treasures of Egypt. But 
Q this reproach of Christ! What! my friends, 
will a double minded course of conduct please 
him? Will it please him to change the garb for 
fear of his reproach? Will it please him who 
| seeth all things to say thou to our friends and 
you to the world—to be one thing in our meetin 
houses and another thing in our counting inal 
Is it not said, *‘ He that knew his master’s will 
and did it notshall be beaten with many stripes?” 
How do I desire for every one of us, that we 
might give these things our candid and prayerful 
consideration ; that under a deep sense of the 
state of our Society, we might inquire, is it I? 
What part have | in the declensions amongst us? 
May we be in right earnest to do our part for its 
improvement, and earnestly desiring of the Lord 
that he would enable us to do his will, walking 
in humility before him. Surelythe Lord would 
bless us. “OQ! that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments, then had thy peace been as 
ariver, and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea.’” Have we not abundant cause to believe, 
that the Lord is yet watching over us to do us 
good—that he is waiting to gather us? Poor 
and fallen as we are, is he not even yet near in 
our solemn assemblies, and does he not qualify 
his ministers to sing his praise? so that it may 
even now be said, at seasons, the shout of a king 
is heard in ourcamp? Let usthen return to the 
good old way, that a revival may take place 


apparel, or our language, but we ought to lay | amongst us; that we yet be abrave, living people, 
stress on obedience and faithfulness to that which | to our Saviour’s praise—that waiting day by day, 
We profess. In the account of the cruel suffer-| in simple obedience and living faith before him, 
ings of our early friends for these things, we sce | our sons may become as plants grown up in their 
plainly that they were jaid upon them of the | youth, and our daughters as corner stones polished 
Lord. In the midst of their persecutions, they ‘after the similitude of a palace—that we may all 
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“ go on from strength to strength, till every one 
appear in Zion befure God.” “ Happy is the 
people that is in such a case ; yea, happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” 


The following little sketch we think will be 
interesting to the readers of the Intelligencer : 


MARTHA AND MARY. 


It was when the persecution of the people called 
Quakers had for a short season somewhat abated 
its rigor, and they ventured tu attend their reli- 
gious assemblies without the fear of injury to 
their families in the mean time, that Walter 
Pixley and his wife, a staid and respectable 
couple belonging to that despised community, 
rode eleven miles to their county town of Staf- 
ford, to be present at a meeting appointed by that 
apostle-like young man, Edward Burrough, leav- 
ing their little daughter Martha under the care of 
an aged woman, who was at that time their sole 
female domestic. 

‘ Martha was a grave child, though but seven 
years of age ; her young mind had taken its tone 
from both of her parents. She had been born in 
a season of persecution, had been cradled, as it 
were, in anxiety and sorrow; and, as she grew 
old enough to comprehend the circumstances that 
surrounded her, she saw her parents constantly 
filled with apprehension for the safety of their 
lives and property. She heard them talk over 
their grievances, the spoiling of their goods, the 
maimings, the whippings, and the horrible suf- 
ferings of their persecuted brethren, persecuted 
even to death ; had heard of little children en- 
during, with the steadfastness of early martyrs, 
imprisonments and pains which would overcome 
even the strong man; till, unlike the ordinary 
child of her years, her countenance habitually 
wore a look of gravity, and her heart bled at the 
least thought of suffering or sorrow. 

Martha’s home was inacountry place surrounded 
by fields—a pleasant quiet valley, the patrimonial 
heritage of her father. It was harvest time, and 
in the course of the morning the old servant went 
out with the reapers’ dinners, leaving little Mar- 
tha to amuse herself in her usual quiet way. She 
had not been long alone, before a beggar-woman 
presented herself with a young child in her arms. 
Martha knew that it was her mother’s custom to 
relieve distress in whatever shape it presented 
itself, and the story the woman told, whether 
false or true, touched her to the soul; and she 
gave her, therefore, the dinner which had been 
set aside for herself, and compassionated her in 
words of the truest sympathy, and when the 
child in the woman’s arms wept, her heart 
yearned towards it. Strange it may be to all, 
but so it was, for our story is true, when the beg- 
gar-woman saw the affection with which little 
Martha regarded the child, she proposed to sell 
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it to her, and Martha, innocent of all guile, readily 
accepted the proposal. 

All her little hoard of money was produced, 
the bargain was struck, and the two parted per- 
fectly satisfied with the transaction. ‘The child 
was beautiful in its form and features, and Martha 
sat down with it upon her knee, and lavished 
upon it all the endearing tenderness which her 
most affectionate nature suggested. 

In a short time the child fell asleep; and as she 
sat gazing upon it, a half-defined fear stole upon 
her mind that perhaps she had done wrong in 
taking upon her this charge unknown to her pa- 
rents; that perhaps they would be displeased. 
She rose up in haste, and looked from door and 
window for the beggar-woman, but neither across 
the fields nor down the valley, nor upon the dis- 
tant highways, was she to be seen; and then she 
was afraid and thought to hide the child. She 
made a comfortable warm bed with a blanket, in 
a large press, and kissing its sleeping eyes, and 
wishing that she had no fear, she left it to its re 
pose, and began with great anxiety to look out 
for the return of her parents. To the old domes- 
tic she had said not one word of what she had 
done. After about two hours, all of which time 
the child had slept soundly, Walter Pixley and 
his wife returged. The good mother who was 
accustomed to help in all the domestic business, 
employed herself in preparing the early afternoon 
meal, and Martha sat down with her parents to 
partake of it. 

While Walter Pixley and his wife were in 
the midst of their review of the events of the 
morning—of Edward Burrough’s extraordinary 
sermon and of the concourse to whom it was ad- 
dressed—they were startled by what seemed to 
them the cry of a child. Martha’s heart beat 
quick, and her sweet face grew suddenly pale, 
but her parents were not observing her. 

The good man stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and both he and his wife turned their heads 
towards the part of the house whence the sound 
proceeded, listened for a second or two, and then 
all being again still, without remarking upon 
what they supposed was fancy, they went on again 
with their conversation. 

Again a cry louder and more determined was 
heard, and again they paused. Surely” said 
the wife “ that is the voice of a young child.” 

The critical moment was now come, conceal- 
ment was no. longer possible, and Martha’s affee- 
tion mastered her fear; as the infant continued 
to cry, she darted from the table and exclaimed 
‘« Yes, yes, it ismy chid!” and the next moment 
was heard audibly soothing ber little charge, 1 
the chamber above, with all the tenderness ol 
the fondest mother. 

The mother was soon at the daughter's side, 
full of the most inconceivable astonishment, aud 
demanded from whence the child had come, oF 
how it had been consigned to her charge. Martha 
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related the story with perfect honesty. The old 
domestic was then summoned, but she knew 
nothing of the affair. ‘They were not long de- 
liberations that followed. The family could not 
conscientiously burthen themselves with another 


dependent, and one, especially, who had no natu- | 


ral claim upon them, in these perilous and anxious 
times, when they could not even insure security 
for themselves; and besides this, how did they 
know but this very circumstance might be made, 
in some way or other, a cause of offence or of 


persecution—for the world looked with jealous | 


and suspicious eyes upon the poor Quakers. 
Walter Pixley therefore soon determined what 
he had to do in the affair—to make the cireum- 
stances known in the next village ; and to enquire 


after the woman, who, no doubt, had been seen | 
either before or after parting with the child ; and | 
also to state the whole affair to the nearest jus- 


tice of the peace. 

Within an hour, therefore, after the discovery 
of the child, the good man might be seen making 
known his strange news at the different places of 
resort at the village, and inquiring from all}, if 
such a person as the little girl described the 
woman to be, had been seen by any, but to his 
chagrin and amazement no one could give him 
information, such a person had evidently not 
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this hospitable roof, she might be about six 
months old, a child of uncommon a ; nor, 
as the months advanced into years, Was the 
promise of her infancy disappointed. She was in 
disposition and tone of mind the very reverse of 
her grave and gentle elder sister, as Martha was now 
considered ; she was bold and full of mirth ; full 
of such unbroken buoyancy of heart, as made the 
sober mother Pixley half suspect that she must 
have come of some race of wild people. Certain 
it was, the subdued and grave spirit of the Pix- 
leys never influenced her; but as Martha grew 
up into womanhood, and the quietness and so- 
briety of her younger years matured into fixed 
principle, she embraced, with a firm mind, the 
peculiar tenets in which she had been brought 
up, and would have stood to the death for the 
maintenance of them. 

Mary also advanced past the years of girlhood, 
but still remained the gay, glad, bold-spirited 
being that she ever had been. She revered all 
the members of the persecuted body to whom her 
friends belonged, and would have suffered fear- 
lessly for their sakes ; still their principles and 
practices she would never adopt. Her beautiful 
person was adorned, as far as she had opportunity, 
in the prevailing fashion of the times; and she 





| often grieved the sober minds of every member 


been there. He next hastened to the Justice’s. | of the family by carolling forth “ profane songs,” 


It was now evening, and Walter Pixley was in-| as the Pixleys called them, while how she be- 
formed that the Justice very rarely transacted | came acquainted with them remained forever a 
any business after dinner, and that especially 

| 


mystery. Often did the conscientious mind of 
“he would not witha Quaker.” Walter, however, | Walter Pixley question with himself, whether it 
was not easily to be put by; he felt his business | was quite right to maintain so light a maiden 
was important, and by help of agratuity to the | under his roof; but then the affectionate being, 
servant, he gained admittance. | who had no friends save them in the world, had 
The Justice was engaged over his wine; and | so entwined herself round the hearts of all the 
he received Walter Pixley very gruffly, and in | household, that the good man banished the idea 
the end threatened him with a committal to jail | as inhuman, and never ventured to give it utter- 
for his pains. The poor Quaker had been in jail | ance. Martha and her mother meantime strove 
the whole of the preceding winter, and he re-! to win over this bright young creature to their 
membered too wofully the horror of that dungeon, | own views, and for a few moments she would set- 
to bring upon himself willingly a second incar- | tle her beautiful face to a solemn expression, try 
ceration. It was of no use seeking for help at| to subdue, what her friends called, “ her airy im- 
the hands of the Justice ; therefore, he urged his | agination,” and attend the preaching of some 
business no further, and returned quietly to his | eminent Friend. But it would not do—the true 
own house. character burst ‘forth through all—Mary was 
Against the will, therefore, of the elder Pix- | againall wit and laughter, and though her friends 
leys, the child was established with them ; and it reproved, they loved her and forgave her. 
was not long before the father and mother as cor- (To be continued.) 
dially adopted it as their little daughter had done 
from the first beholding it. For who knows, 
argued the good Walter Pixley, but this child rr 
may be designed for some great work, and there-| Avoid company, where it is not profitable or 
fore, removed thus singularly from the ways of | necessary : and on these occasions speak little 
evil, for our teaching and bringing up? Let us| and last. wo 
not gainsay or counteract the ways of Provi-| Silence is wisdom where speaking is folly, 
dence. ‘This reasoning abundantly satisfied the | and always safe. ; aa 
pious minds of the good Friends, and the lit-; Some are so foolish, as to int»rrupt and antici- 
tle stranger was regularly installed a member of | pate those tiat speak, instead of hearing and 
the family by the kindred name of Mary. thinking before they answer; which is uncivil 
At the time little Mary was received under | as well as silly. 


RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 
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CONCERNING OFFERINGS TO GOD, IN PRAYER| their deeds; and all the churches shall know that 
e AND SUPPLICATION. he searches the heart and tries the reins. 


: As under the old covenant there was the Lord’s 
The offerings that are acceptable to God, must | fre that. was to burn continually on the altar, 


be offered in righteousness, and with clean hearts | which received the acceptable offerings ; so there 
and lips. For the Lord is pure and holy, and | was strange fire, which was rejected as well as 
will be sanctified of all that come near him, and | he offering that was offered. And now in the 
his worship is in Spirit and in truth. Prayer, | new covenant there isa true fervency, heat and 
supplication and addresses to God, being a spe- | zeal, according to the true knowledge of God in 


cial part of his worship, must be performed in| the spirit and word of life, that dies not out, in 


Spirit and in Trath, with a right understanding, | which God receives the acceptable offerings : so 
seasoned with grace and with the word of God.| there is also a wrong heat of spirit, and zeal 
Even as the sacrifices under the old covenant were | without true knowledge, that with violence, 


to be brought and offered in clean vessels, sea-| through the passion of the mind, and forward- 
soned with salt and fire; so all, now under the | ness of desire, runs into a multitude of needless 


new covenant, who approach so nigh to God a8 | words and long repetitions, thinking to be heard 
to offer an offering in prayer, must have their! for much speaking, but is rejected, and is a 


hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and | grief, burthen and trouble to sensible, weighty 
their bodies washed in clean water, and sanctified | yiends, who sit in a Divine sense of the teach- 
with the word of pee —~ senses a | ings and movings of the Lord’s good Spirit, in 
with his grace and Spirit in Divine understand- | which they have salt to savour withal; though 


ing, and must offer that which is sound and per- | the affectionate part in some, who are not so set- 
tinent, which the Spirit makes known to be need- | tJed in that Divine sense, as to distinguish be- 


ful ; whose intercession is acceptable, as a sweet tween spirit and spirit, is raised with the flashes 


smelling sacrifice to God, and a savour of life | of this wrong heat and long repetitions, which 


unto life, and of death unto death, though in | augment the trouble of the faithful and sensible, 
sighs, groans, or few words, being sound, pithy | who are concerned for the good and preservation 
and fervent. For the Lord knows the mind of | of 4]j. 
the spirit, that makes intercession to him, who| We read that the priests of Baal in their offer- 
hears and graciously answers. ings, were earnest, hot and fierce, and cut them- 
All are to be careful, both what and how they | selves, making long repetitions from morning 
offer to God, who will be sanctified of all that | until evening, so kept the people in expectation 
come near him, and is a consuming fire, who to little purpose. But Elijah having repaired 
consumed Nahab and Abihu, who offered strange | the Lord’s altar, and prepared his offering, in a 
fire, though they were of the high priest’s ling. | few sensible words, pertinent to the matter and 
And there may be now offerings in prayer and | service of the day, prayed thus in the Spirit and 
supplication, in long repetitions of many words, | power of God: “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
in the openings of some divine illumination, | and of Israel, let it be known this day, that thou 
with a mixture of heat and passion of the mind, | art God in Israel, and that 1 am thy servant, and 
and a zeal beyond knowledge; and in this heat,.| that I have done all these things at thy word. 
passion and forward zeal, such run into many Hear me, O Lord ! hear me, that this people may 
needless words, and long repetitions ; and some- | know, that thou art the Lord God, and that 
times out of supplication into declaration, as| thou hast turned their hearts back again.” 
though the Lord wanted information. ‘These | Which the Lord heard and answered. So here 
wanted the Divine understanding, and go from | a few sensible words, with a good understanding, 
the bounds and limits of the Spirit and will of | pertinent to the matter, without needless repeti- 
God, like that forced offering of king Saul, which | tions, were prevalent with God. 
Samuel called foolish, and the strange fire and| Our Saviour, Christ Jesus, when he taught 
forced offering. These offer what comes to hand | his disciples to pray, bade them not to be like 
and lavish all out, that may open and present to | the hypocrites, or heathen, who used many repe- 
view at times, for their own benefit ; as if there | titions, and thought to be heard for their much 
was no treasury to hold the Lord’s treasures ; so| speaking. ‘ Therefore,” saith he, “ be not ye 
such in the end, coming to poverty and want, sit | like unto them, for your Father knoweth what 
down in the dry and barren ground. Where-| things you have need of before ye ask him.” 
fore’all are to know their treasury, and treagyre | The prayer which he taught, is full of matter to 
up the Lord's openings, and try the spirit by | the purpose, though comprchended in a few 
which they offer, that they may know the Lord’s | words; and all his disciples and apostles are to 
tried gold, and not mix it with dross or tin; and | learn of him, and observe his directions, and not 
know his stamp, heavenly image and superscrip- | the manner or customs of the heathen and 
tion, and not counterfeit, waste, or lavish it out, | hypocrites, in this weighty matter of approach- 
bat mind the Lord’s directions, who will call all | ing nigh unto God with offerings, in prayer and 
to an account, and give to every one according to | supplication. 
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Our Saviour also left us a good example, 
written for our learning. When he was under 
the sense of drinking that cup of sufferings for 
the sins of all mankind, and of offering to God 
that great offering for their ransom, he prayed 
in these words, “ Father, if thou be willing, re- 
move this cup from me, nevertheless not my will 
but thine be done.” Andin giving thanks in 
these words, “I thank thee, O Father! Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes, even so Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” And there are 
many more examples in the Scriptures, full and 
pertinent to the matter, comprehended in few 
words, and not like the heathen, in tedious repe- 
titions, who think to be heard for their much 
speaking. Therefore all who approach God 
with their offerings, are to be watchful and care- | 
ful, both what and how they offer under this ad- | 
ministration of the Spirit, and dispensation of | 
the new covenant. 

I have travelled under a deep sense and con- | 
cern in this matter for some time. 


Witti1aM EpMUNDSON. 
The 12th of the First month, 1695. 








MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. 
“ Philip, cousin Philip! don’t!’ Thespeaker | 


was a little girl, scarcely five years old, who was | 
sitting on a stone step of a farm house door, | 
watching very intently the motions of a boy four 
or five years older than herself. And what was 
Philip Dale doing? Why, he had found a poor 
little stray kitten, which had wandered into the 
court-yard, and, boy-like, was driving it hither 
and thither, shouting, throwing sticks and peb- 
bles at it; while the hunted and terrified little | 
creature ran one way and another, mewing pit- 
eously, and every sound went to the heart of the 
compassionate little child who heard it. At last 
she could endure it no longer; and running tu 
her cousin, with eyes filled with tears,and a 
voice which trembled from its very earnestness, 
she repeated, “Don’t Philip! it is God's kitty.” 
The boy stopped, and looked in her face in 
amazement; then, suddenly seizing the fugitive, 
which had taken refuge in a tree, he laid it 


and when he came in, he cast a sly glance at 
Clara’s new pet, as if he almost feared it would 
complain of him. But he was safe from any re- 
proof save that of his own conscience ; for kitten 
could not tell, Clara would not, and no one else 
knew anything of the matter. After dinner he 
tried to make friends with Clara, by offering the 
kitten some bits of meat, which she took very 
gladly, and lapped his hand in gratitude, while 
Clara looked up with a face so brigit and smil- 
ing, it was plain she had forgotten the affair of 
the morning. Philip set off for school, and see- 
ing a robin, picked up a stone to throw at it, 
when a sudden thought checked him, and the 
stone fell from his hand. 

“T suppose Clara would say that is God’s 
robin, too,” he said, half aloud : “and the squir- 
rels and the cows, and everything else. What a 
queer little thing she is! won’t even killa fly, 
because she says she could’nt make it alive again, 
if she should.” And the boy went on ponder- 
ing the matter. He was not a cruel boy, natu- 
rally. He loved his parents and his gentle lit- 
tle cousin dearly ; and no one could be kinder to 
the horse, and the fowls, and bis dog Bruno, 
than was Philip Dale. But he had learned from 
his companions the wicked habit of tormenting 
animals for sport, without giving a thought to 
the pain he was inflicting; aud though his moth- 
er’s soft “ Don’t do so, my son,” always stopped 
him for the time, she was not often present when 
he was indulging himself in such amusements. 
Not one word said Philip of the subject which 
had occupied his thoughts all day, until evening, 
when Fanny had gone to put Clara to bed, and 
all was quiet. Then he came to his mother, and 
laying his head in her lap, and looking up into 
her clear, loving eyes, told her of his conduct in 
the morning, and of Clara’s entreaty. And 
Mrs. Dale entering with ready sympathy into 
her boy’s thoughts and feelings, conversed with 
him about the animals, and his duties to them, 
and so deepened the imprsssion on his mind, that 
Philip resolved never again to illstreat any ani- 
mal; and he kept his resolution, too. 

Some months after, when Clara had been for 
some time at her city home, Mr. Dale asked 
Philip, one bright morning, if he could go to 
town for him todo some errands. They lived 


gently in the child’s arms, and saying “There’s | within two or three miles from the town; and it 
your kitten, Claca,” he turned and left the yard. | was by no means a long walk for a healthy, ac- 
Little Clara ran back into the house, showed her | tive boy, and Philip joyfully consented to the 
treasure to her aunt and sister Fanny, and asked | proposal. He took his basket and went merrily 
and obtained permission to keep it. Fanny kind- | on, speaking with the numerous acquaintances he 
ly took upon herself the office of making it clean. | met, and in good time he reached his destination. 
She softly washed off the dirt, brushed the fur | As he went forward, he chanced to spy a boy 
dry, and brought from the kitchen a saucer of | whom he knew, cruelly beating a dog, which 
milk to feed it; and in no long time the kitten | howled with pain. Philip crossed the street. 
was lying contentedly on Clara’s lap purring | “What is the matter, Jerry?” he asked; 
loudly, and quite as happy as the little girl her- | “what has Ponto been doing ?” 
self. Jerry glanced round at him; but Philip’s pleas- 
Nothing was seen of Philip till dinner time, | ant face and kind tone disarmed his anger, and 
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he answered rather sullenly, “He stole my 
breakfast, and I’ll punish him for it.” And he 
raised his stick again, but Philip canght his 
arm. 

“T would’nt beat him, Jerry; he was hungry, 
poor fellow, and did’nt know he was getting 
your breakfast. 
gave me, take it, Jerry, for I had my breakfast 
long ago; and don’t beat Ponto any more. He 
is one of God's creatures you know, and we must 
not abuse them.” 

Jerry hesitated, took the offered gift, aud be- 
gan to eat; for, as Philip suspected he was as 
hungry as the dog ; and after a minute he stooped 
down, and patting the poor creature, shared his 
meal with him; while his young friend pleased 
to see it, ran merrily on to do his errands in 
town, without giving a thought to the loss of his 
luncheon. Philip little knew how much good 
he had done. While he talked with Jerry, two 
men passed in different directions, one a ragged- 
looking wan, with a face bearing the marks*of 
intemperance; the other,handsomely dressed, with 
a nicasant, open countenance, and cheerful smile. 
This was Frank Howard, a thriving young mer- 
chaat; the other was Joe Dennis, a poor laborer, 
whe made himself still poorer by wasting his 
earnings in liquor. Howard glanced at the man, 
as he passed, with disgust and scorn; and Den- 
nis, on his part, looked at the young merchant 
with despairing envy. “I might have been as 
well off as he, perhaps,” was his thought; ‘‘his 
father and mine were schoolmates and playfel- 
lows once ; but it’s no use now.” It was justas 
they met and passed each other, at the very spot 
where the boys were talking, that Philip had 
said the last words to Jerry. 

‘“‘Qne of God’s creatures,” repeated Howard, 
involuntarily turning to look after the drunkard. 
‘One of my brethren, then ; can I do nothing to 
save him?’ One instant he hesitated, then 
slowly followed Dennis. 

‘One of God’s creatures,” said poor Joe to 
himself. ‘ Well, I suppose I’m that, only no 
one seems to think so; and why should they? 
I’m worse than that brute, for [ take the food 
from my wife and children.” He paused; for he 
was close by a dram shop, where he had too of- 
ten stopped. “No, J won’t,” he said energeti- 
caily ; ‘I'll try once more to leave off. One of 
God’s creatures? If he takes care of the dumb 
beast, why should’nt he of us? I don’t know 
who else will.” 

Joe marched on with a firmer step, for his re- 
solve to do right had given him courage, and 
soon reached his wretched home. Mrs. Dennis 
looked up hastily, and one or two children glanced 
timidly at their father. “I haven’t taken a drop 
to-day, Martha,” said he, and by God's help I 
won’tagain. Here, Joey, take this four-pence, 
and get a loaf of bread.” Mrs. Dennis, too hap- 
py to speak, could only throw her arms around 


Here’s a nice luncheon mother | 
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her husband’s neck and ery. ‘Don’t Martha, 
don’t,” said the poor man. “ You’ve nothing to 
be so glad about ; for that’s the last cent I've 
got in the world, and I dont know where the 
next will come from. Ah, yes !” answering her 
broken words, “ it’s easy for you to say ‘ Trust 
in the Lord,’ for you’re a good woman ; but it 
isn’t easy for me.” 
Just then a knock was heard at the door, and 
| Frank Howard walked in. ‘Does not Joseph 
“ Are you at lib- 


| Dennis live here?” he asked. 
| erty to-day, Mr. Dennis, and could you do some 
jobs at my store? The man I have heretofore 
employed has left town, and I must get some 
one to supply his place. Will you come to-day 
and try? 
ment.” 
| Poor Joe Dennis! he could almost have wor- 
‘shipped Howard as an angel from heaven. He 
‘looked one way and another, and finally burst 
into tears. ‘I'll come, Mr. Howard, I’ll come; 
| it is very good of you, for there isn’t many who 
‘would employ a drunkard like me; but 1 mean 
| to be sober in future. I was just telling Martha 
‘that I could get no work, and we'd got to starve, 
| may be ; and she, good soul, said the Lord would 
| provide. I believe, Mr. Howard, sir, God sent 
| you to us just now.” 
‘“‘T have no doubt he did,” answered Howard 
gravely, who, having closely followed Dennis, 
| had seen and heard all that passed before he en- 
| tered. ‘ Mr. Dennis, if you will go to my store, 
and say to my clerk, Mr. Reid, that I sent you, 
he will employ you ; and 1 will be there directly 
/myself.”’? And as soon as Dennis had left the 
| house, the young merchant turned to the happy, 
weeping wife, and, putting five dollars into her 
hand, bade her regard it as a gift from Heaven, 
| and provide what she most needed ; adding, with 
a smile, “ Your husband will return hungry, no 
doubt ; I should advise you to havea good din- 
ner ready.’* 

We need hardly say that this advice was fol- 
lowed, and that Dennis found a smoking dinner 
on the table when he returned at noon. But it 
may be necessary to add, that their new friend 
kept Joe in his employ, and aided his efforts at 
amendment ; until, in a few years, the neat, nice 
dwelling, and comfortable happy looking family, 
which Dennis eagerly sought, after his day’s la- 
bors, bore slight resemblance to the former cheer- 
less hovel, and pale, starving faces he had left. Nor 
was this all: Frank Howard, having once tasted 

the pleasure of benevolence, could not resign 
| the luxury of being the dispenser of God’s boun- 
| ty to others. And many were the hearts cheered, 
| many the homes preserved, many the characters 
saved from ruin, by his kindly and unsought as- 
sistance. He sought no public notice of his 
good deeds ; he was pleased to labor in secret. 


Perhaps we may make some agree- 





| But Philip Dale oftened wondered why Mr. 


Howard always spoke so kindly to him, and in- 
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vited him so frequently to his pleasant house. | deal thy bread to the hungry, and to bring the 
Philip never suspected that his kind care for a| poor that are cast out into thy house? 

suffering animal had been the means of saving} And Aram trembled before the presence of 
many human beings from worse suffering, and | God, and he arose and put on sackcloth and 
just as little did Clara think when she played | ashes, and went out into the wilderness to do as 
with her kitten Friskie, now grown quite a cat, | the Lord commanded him. PERCIVAL. 
that her compassionate pleading for Friskie was 
the first link in a long chain of benevolent ac- 
tions. Only believe that no good word or deed 
is ever lost; and, in his own good time, God will 
make it bring forth rich fruit.—Child’s Friend. 


SEVEN SLEEPING CHRISTIANS. 


There is an ancient fable told by the Greek 
and Roman churches, which, fable as it is, may, 
for its beauty and singularity, well deserve to be 
remembered :—In one of the earliest perse- 
cutions to which the Christian world was exposed, 

Aram was sitting at the door of his tent, un- | seven Christian youths sought for concealment 
der the shade of his fig tree, when it came to!|in a lonely cave, and there, by God’s appoint- 
pass that a man stricken in years, bearing a staff | ment, fell into a deep and death-like slumber. 
in his hand, journeyed that way. | They slept, the legend runs, two hundred years, 

And it was noon-day, and Aram said to the | till the greater part of mankind had received the 
stranger, pass not by, I pray thee, but come in | fajth of the gospel, and that church which they 
and wash thy feet, and tarry here until evening; | had left a poor afflicted orphan, had “kings fur 
for thou art stricken in years, and the heat over- her nursing fathers and queens for her nursing 
cometh thee. ' mothers.” 

And the stranger left his staff at the door, and, They at length awoke, and entering into their 
entered into the tent of Aram, and he rested native Ephesus, so altered now that its streets 
himself. And Aram set before him bread and , were altogether unknown to them, they cautiously 
cakes of fine meal baked upon the hearth. |inquired if there were any Christians in that 

And Aram blessed the bread, calling upon the city? “Christians!” was the answer, “we are all 
rame of the Lord; but the stranger did eat, and | Christians here,” and they heard with thankful 
refused to pray unto the Most High, saying, | joy the change which since they had left the 
“Thy Lord is not the God of my fathers, why | world had taken place in the opinion of its in- 
therefore should [ present my vows unto him?’ | habitants. On one side they were shown a 

And Aram’s wrath was kindled, and he called stately fabric, adorned with a gilded cross, and 
his servants, and they beat the stranger, and | dedicated, as they were told, to the worship of 
they drove him into the wilderness. Now in the | their crucified Master ; on another, schools for 
evening Aram lifted up his voice unto the Lord! the public exposition of those truths of which, 


A PERSECUTING SPIRIT REPROVED. 


and prayed unto him. 

And the Lord said unto Aram, where is the 
stranger that sojourned this day with thee ? 

Aud Aram answered and said, “ Behold, O 
Lord, he ate thy bread and would not offer unto 
thee his prayers and thanksgivings; therefore, 
did [ chastise him and drive him from before 
me into the wilderness.” 

And the Lord said unto Aram, Who made thee 
a judge between me and him; have I not borne 
with thy iniquities, and winked at thy backslid- 
ings, and shalt thou be severe with thy brother, 
to mark bis errors and to punish his perverse- 
ness? Arise and follow the stranger, and carry 
with thee oil and wine, and anoint his bruises and 
speak kindly unto him ; For I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, and judgment belongeth only 
tome. Vain is thine oblation of thanksgiving, 
Without a lowly heart. Asa bulrush thou may- 
est bow down thine head, and lift up thy voice 


so short a time before, the bare proftssion was 
proscribed and deadly. But no fear was now to 
be entertained of those miseries which had en- 
circled the cradle of Christianity. No danger 
now of the rack, the lions, or the sword; the 
| Emperor and his prefects held the same faith 
with themselves ; all the wealth of the east, and 
all the valor and authority of the western world, 
were exerted to protect and endow the profes- 
sors and teachers of their religion. But joyful 
as these tidings must at first have been, their 
further inquiries are said to have met with an- 
fe which very deeply surprised and pained 
them. They learned that the greater part of 
those who called themselves by the name of 
Christ were strangely regardless of the blessings 
which Christ had bestowed, and of the obliga- 
tions which he had laid on his followers. They 
| found that as the world had become Christian, 
Christianity itself had become worldly ; and wea- 


like a trumpet, but thou obeyest not the ordi- | ried and sorrowful they besought of God to lay 
nance of thy God, if thy worship be for strife |them down to sleep again, crying out to those 
and debate. who followed them, “You have shewn us many 

Behold the sacrifice that I have chosen ; is it | heathens who have given up their old idolatry, 
not to undo the heavy burdens, and let the op- | without gaining anything better in its place; 
pressed go free, and to break every yoke? to | mgny who are of no religion at all, and many 
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with whom the religion of Christ is no more 
than a cloak of licentiousness ; but where, where 
are the Christians?” And thus they returned to 
their cave, and there God had compassion on them, 
releasing them once for all from that world for 


whose reproof their days had been lengthened, | 


and removing their souls to the society of their 
ancient friends and pastors, the saints and mar- 
tyrs of an earlier and better generation.—Lon- 
don Revivalist. 





IRRITATION. 
What is the difference between the man who 
is irritated, and the man who has irritated him ; 
except that the last did wrong first? 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1853. 





CaritaL Punisument.—Many of our readers are 
aware that the death penalty has recently passed 
upon one of our fellow-beings in this city for the 
alleged crime of murder, and now there are fwo 
others, under a like sentence, who are about to ter- 
minate their criminal career on the gallows, Ad- 
judged too wicked and desperate to tabernacle 
among erring mortals, they are prematurely ushered 
into the presence of that Holy Being, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity with any degree 
of apprubation or allowance, 

These circumstances have led to much serious 
reflection, and we think all must admit, that this 
mode of punishment isa relic of barbarism, and al- 
together too inconsistent, to be retained in a com- 
munity where the light of Christianity has shed its 
benign influences. Does not this light shew us, 
that [le who gave to man life, breath and being, 
only has a right to take it away? While we admit 
that nothing can be more abhorrent to the feelings, 
or more justly deserving public condemnation than 
the crime of murder, we think by enforcing the 
death penalty we endorse the very act we condemn; 
and we believe a heavy responsibility must rest on 
those who are in any wise accessary to such an act. 
Stimulated by sordid and brutal passions, perhaps 
in an unguarded moment, they have committed the 
foul deed ; while we coolly, calmly, deliberately by 
the sanction of law, under the plea of justice, pun- 
ish the offenders by inflicting death—murder in 
another form. What is wrong in an individual, 
cannot by any fallacy of reasoning be right in a 
community. We are aware that many who profess 
the religion of Christ, vindicate this law on the Old 
Testament doctrine of «blood for blood ;’ but the 
same authority commands, ‘thou shalt not kill;’ 
and how can any reconcile the « death penalty’ with 
the precepts of the blessed Messiah who came to 
seek and to save the lost, and promulgated forgive- 
ness of injuries ; and the Scriptures emphatically 


é 








| declare, « Venyeance belongeth unto me, I will 
| repay saith the Lord.” Where all those in high au. 
| thority endued with that wisdom which is profitable 
to direct, we believe there would be devised some 
mode of punishment, that would tend to reform the 
offender, and afford an opportunity for him to atone 
| for his offences by repentance and amendment of 
| life. Such a law would be approved by our Divine 
| Lawgiver. Another view here presents itself for 
our consideration. Have not many among us some 
| mission of love and kindness for these poor be- 
|nighted creatures, who lie incarcerated in the 
| prison walls? Can there not be thrown around 
| them some good and gentle influences, that would 
| infuse into their hearts life, hope, and energy ; and 
a sense of their responsibility, in lieu of the dark 
and fierce passions that have been their element? 
Let us compare their hard and cheerless life, with 
our comfortable and happy one ; their peaury, with 
our abundance! The early blight of sin and sor- 
row, and suffering, may have rested on their child- 
hood’s home; (perhaps they had none ;) their 
maturer years embittered by vitiated tastes and 
false principles; while we have been surrounded 
with those holy and blessed influences, favorable to 
virtue and respectability. Then as we number our 
many opportunities for usefulness, neglected talents, 
enervated or misapplied duties, imperfectly per- 
formed—as we note the little evidence there is that 
the good seed sown in our hearts has taken root 
downward, and is bearing fruit upward, we shall 
be embued with sympathy for their low estate; 
learn “compassion from the woes of our brethren, 








| and moderation and wisdom from a sense of our 


own fugitive state.” In our next we shall continue 
our remarks on this subject. 





Marriep, at Cottage Farm, Upper Merion, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., on Fourth day the 15th inst., 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Wittiam N. Atuen, of Philada., to Martna C., 
daughter of Jos. W. Conrad. 





Diep, on the evening of the 13th inst , Joun Bu- 
L1nGs, in the 81st year of his age. 

Although not in membership with Friends he had 
been for many years a regular attender of their 
meetings in this city, and always manifested a deep 
interest in the welfare of the society. 

His death was sudden and peaceful, and after a 
long life in which he had largely partake 0 
affliction, we may cherish the hope he has reached 
the haven of rest. 

He was a native of the state of New York, and 
for many years was a teacher of youth. Some of 
his pupils are now living and occupy important posi 
tions in society. To them and his friends, it will 
be grateful to know that he was kindly cared for in 
his last moments. and that his remains were interred 
in the burial ground belonging to the Society of 
Friends, at Fair Hill. 
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DR. EDWARD JENNER. 
[Concluded from page 196.] 

During this investigation of the casual cow-pox, 
as received by contact with the animal, our in- 
quirer was struck with the idea that it might be 
practicable to propagate the disease by inocula- 
tion, after the manner of the small-pox, first from 
the cow, and finally from one human being to 
another. Ile waited anxiously some time for an 
opportunity of putting this theory to the test. 
At length the period of trial arrived ; and on the 


14th of May, 1796, the first experiment was | 


made upon a lad of the name of Phipps, in whose 
arm a little vaccine virus was inserted, taken from 
the hand of a young woman, of the name of Sarah 
Nelmes, who had been accidentally infected by a 
cow. Notwithstanding the resemblance which 
the pustule, thus excited in the boy’s arm, bore 
to variolous inoculation, yet as the indisposition 
attending it was barely perceptible, the operator 
could scarcely persuade himself that his patient 
was secure from the small-pox. However, on the 


same boy being inoculated on the Ist of July fol- | 


lowing with small-pox matter, it proved that he 
was perfectly safe. This case inspired confidence; 
and, as soon as a supply of proper virus could be 
obtained from the cow, arrangements were made 
for a series of inoculations. A number of chil- 
dren were inoculated in succession, one from the 
other; and after several months had elapsed, they 
were exposed to the infection of the small-pox, 
some by inoculation, others by variolous effluvia, 
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and some in both ways, but they all resisted it. 
The result of these trials gradually led to a wider 
field of experiment ; and when at length it was 
satisfactorily proved that the inoculated cow-pox 
afforded as complete a security against the small- 
pox as the variolous inoculation, the author of 
the discovery made it known to the public, with- 
out either disguise or ostentation. This treatise, 
entitled “* An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects 
of the Variole Vaccine, a disease discovered in 
some of the Western Counties of England, par- 
| ticularly Gloucestershire, and known by the name 
of. the Cow-pox,” appeared in 1798, in a small 
| quarto of seventy-five pages. 
| It was not until the year 1780, that Dr. Jen- 
ner communicated to his friend, Edward Gardiner, 
his hopes and fears respecting the great object of 
his pursuit. He was riding with this gentle- 
man, on the road between Gloucester and Bristol, 


| near Newport, when the conversation alluded to 


| togk place. 


Jenner went over the natural history 
of cow-pox ; stated his opinion as to the origin 
of this affection from the heel of the borse ; speci- 
fiéd the different sorts of disease which attacked 
the milkers when they handled infected cows ; 
dwelt upon that variety which afforded protection 
against the small-pox; and with deep and 
anxious emotion mentioned his hope of being 
able to propagate that variety from one human 
being to another, till he had disseminated the 
practice all over the globe, to the total extinction 

|of small-pox. The conversation was concluded 

‘by Jenner in words to the following effect : 
“Gardiner, I have intrusted a most important 
matter to you, which I firmly believe will prove 
of essential benefit to the human race. I know 

| you, and should not wish what I have stated to 
be brought into conversation; for should any thin 

untoward turn up in my experiments, I shoul 
be made, particularly by my medical brethren, 
ithe subject of ridicule—for 1 am the mark they 
all shoot at.” 

Dr. Jenner, in promulgatirg his great discov- 
ery, had many difficulties to encounter, and pre- 
| judices to remove. He was not, however, easily 
discouraged. In spite of all opposition, which 
‘at one time assumed a formidable character, he 
clearly established the truth of his principles, and 
induced the profession and the public to pay him 
that homage which he was so justly entitled to 
expect. So highly did the Legislature think of 
the value of Jenner’s discovery, that in July, 
1807, Parliament voted him the sum of £20,000. 
| The practice of vaccination was not confiued to 

medical men, for many clergymen were in the 
habit of performing the operation. Rowland 
Hill, the late eminent preacher, ably defended 

Dr. Jenner’s discovery against its opponents. 
“This,” he said, “is the very thing for me ;” 
and wherever he went to preach, he announced 
after his sermon, ‘I am ready to vaccinate, to- 
morrow morning, as many children as you choose ; 
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and if you wish them to escape that horrid dis-. The last words which this eminent philan. 
ease, the small-pox, you will bring them.”’ Once | thropist uttered, were to the following effect ; “] 
a week he inoculated the children who were|do not marvel that men are not grateful to me; 
brought to him from Wotton and the neighbor- | but I am surprised that they do not feel gratitude 
hood ; and it is well known that one of the most | to God for making me a medium of good.” 
effective vaccine boards in London was estab-|+- Dr. Jenner died suddenly of apoplexy, on the 
lished, and still continues in operation, at Surrey | 26th of January, 1823. The following lines are 
Chapel. Mr. Hill once introduced Jenner toa | engraven on his monument : 
emery Pena aoa a mene aan “ Within this tomb hath found a resting-place, 

your lordship my iriend, Wr. Jenner, Who has | The great physician of the human race— 
been the means of saving more lives than any} Immortal Jenner! whose gigantic mind 
other man.” “ Ah!’ said Jenner, “wouldI, like | Brought life and health to more than half mankind. 
you, could say souls.” Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim, 

Dr. Baron says, that in a visit which he paid And lisp out blessings on his honoured name! 
to Jenner, he showed him the hide of the cow aan ar poe to Satan ” 
that afforded the matter which infected Sarah ee ee 
Nelmes, and from which source he derived the ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


virus that produced the disease in his patient, | : 
Phipps. ‘The hide hung in the eoach-house : he | I well remember of hearing my father tell the 


said, “What shall I do with it?” TI replied, following anecdote, illustrative of the early genius 
(says Dr. Baron,) “ Send it to the British Mu- | of that great man whose loss a mighty nation 
seum.”” The cow had been turned out to,end , @Ourus :-— 
her days peaceably at Broadstone, a farm near; Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, wasa 
Berkeley. farmer. The vegetables in his gardon had suf- 
Dr. Jenner often alluded to the effects of his | fered considerably from the depredations of a 
discovery on some of his sapient townsfulk. One | woodchuck, whose hole and habitation was near 
lady, of no mean influence among them, met him | the premises. Daniel, some ten or twelve years 
soon after the publication of his Inquiry. She | old, and his elder brother Ezekiel, had set a trap 
accosted him in this form, and in true Glouces- | and finally succeeded in capturing the trespasser. 
tershire dialect: ‘So your book is out at last. | Ezekiel proposed to kill the animal and end at once 
Well! I can tell you that there be’ant a copy | all further trouble from him ; but Daniel looked 
sold in our town; nor sha’nt, neither, if I can | with compassion upon his meek, dumb captive, 
help it.” On another occasion, the same notable | and offered to let him again go free. The boys 
dame having heard some rumors of failures in could not agree, and each appealed to their father 
vaccination, came to the doctor with great eager- | to decide the case. ‘ Well, my boys,” said the 
ness, and said, “Shan’t us have a general in- | old gentleman, “I will be the judge. There is 
oculation now?” These anecdotes Jenner re-| the prisoner, (pointing to the woodchuck) and 
lated in perfect good kumor. | you shall be the counsel and plead the case for 
The great opponent of vaccination was Dr. | and against his life and liberty.” 
Moseley, physician to the Chelsea Hospital and} Ezckiel opened the case with a strong argu- 
to the prime minister. The docter saw, in dis-| ment, urging the mischievous nature of the ani- 
tinct prospect, an awful aggravation of human | mal, the great harm he had already done, said 
ills from the admixture of humors with the| that much time and labor had been spent in his 
“ cow-mania,’’ as he termed it. Cases were pub-| capture, and now if he was suffered to live and 
lished in which vaccinated persons became cover- | go again at large, he would renew his depreda- 
ed with hair, and even exhibited horns and a tail; | tions, and be cunning énough not to suffer him- 
and that of a child was cited, whose natural dis- | self to be caught again, and that be ought now 
position was so brutified that it ran on all fours, | to be put to death ; that his skin was of some 
bellowing like a bull. Jenner was ridiculed in| value, aud that to make the most of him they 
various publications ; squibs and satires were re- | could, it would not repay half the damage he 
sorted to in order to prejudice the public mind | had already done. His argument was ready, 
against vaccination. He was caricatured riding practical, to the point, and of much greater length 
on & cow. . | than our limits will allow us to occupy in relat- 
ing the story. 


The following lines appeared on the subject : The father looked with pride upon his son, 


“Oh, Moseley! thy book nightly phantasies rousing, | Who became a distinguished jurist in his man- 
Full oft makes me quake for my heart's dearest treasure ;} hood. ‘ Now, Daniel, it is your turn; I'll hear 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all browsing | what you have to say.” 

On commons, just like little Nebuchadnezzar. "Twas his first case. Daniel saw that the plea 
There, nibbling at thistle, stand Jim, Joe, and Mary, of hie brother hed sensibly affected his father, 


On their foreheads, O horrible! crumpled horns bud ; . sane 
There Torn with his tail, and poor William all hairy, the Judge, and as his large, brilliant black eyes 


Reclined in a corner, are chewing the cud.” looked upon the soft, timed expression of the 
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animal, and as he saw it tremble with fear in its 
narrow prison-house, his heart swelled with pity, 
and he appealed with cloquent words that the 
captive might again go free. God, he said, had 
made the woodchuck ; he made him to live, to 
enjoy the bright sunlight, the pure air, the free 
fields and woods. God had not made him or any 
thing in vain ; the woodchuck had as much right 
to life as any other living thing; he was not a 
destructive animal, as the wolf and the fox 
were; he simply ate a few common vagetables, 
of which they had a plenty and could well spare 
apart; he destroyed nothing except the little 
food he needed to sustain his humble life ; and 
that little food was as sweet to him, and as ne- 
cessary to his existence, as was to them the food 
upon their mother’s table. God furnished their 
own food ; he gave them all they possessed ; and 
would they not spare a little for the dumb crea- 
tures who really had as much right to his small 
share of God’s bounty, as they themselves had 
to their portion? yea, more; the animal had 
never violated the laws of his nature or the laws 
of God, as man often did; but strictly followed 
the simple, harmless instinets he had received 
from the hand of the Creator of all things. 
Created by God’s hand, he had a right, a right 
from God, to life, to food, to liberty ; and they 
had no right to deprive him of either. He al- 
luded to the mute but earnest pleadings of the 
auimal for that life, as sweet, as dear to him, as 
their own was to them; and the just judgment 
they might expect if, in selfish cruelty and cold 
heartlessness, they took the life they could not 
restore again, the life that God alone had given. 

During this appeal the tears had started to the 
old man’s eyes, and were fast running down his 
sun-burnt cheeks; every feeling of a father’s 
heart was stirred within him; he saw the future 
greatness of his son before his eyes; he felt that 
God had blessed him in his children beyond the 
lot of common men ; his pity and sympathy were 


INDIAN CUSTOMS OF MOURNING. 
Correspondent of The N. Y. Tribune, 
Grass Valley, March 28, 1853. 

* Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 

I have seen many tribes, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, have witnessed many of their 
strange customs and ceremonies, have even lived 
with some of them, but until last night [ never 
attended a mourning festival of the mountain 
tribes of California. Different tribes have cus- 
toms that not unfrequently differ in some respects 
from others, but here the custom of mourning for 
their dead at stated periods is universal, both 
with the valley and mountain tribes, though the 
ceremonies vary a little. Grass Valley is the 
seat of royalty, for it is here that King Weimar 
holds his Court, and from this favored spot issues 
the mandates which control the actions of several 
tribes or clans. 

The territory of King Weimar is bounded on 
the north by the Yuba, on the south by Bear 
Rivér, on the east by the lofty ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the west by the Valley of the 
Sacramento, embracing an extent of country per- 
haps fifty miles in length from east to west, by 
something like from twenty to twenty-five miles 
in width. In appearance and habits the subjects 
of this great Napoleun are not more inviting than 
the other wild tribes of California, save that the 
great majority are now able to sport a shirt or a 
cast-off coat and pantaloons of some poor miner, 
when three years ago they were all clad in Adam’s 
livery, with scarcely a fig leaf before them. 
Weimar is a man of much good sense, and his 
early penetration discovered the power of the 
whites, and except a few early outbreaks, which 
perhaps he could not control, he has been the 
warm and undeviating friend of the whites. In 
this he finds security for his weak subjects, for 
no American molests them and they on their part 
are cautious in giving offense. ‘A gathering of 


awakened by the eloquent words of compassion, | the clans” was to be held to mourn for their dead. 
and the strong appeal for mercy; and forgetting | “It is good to mourn over the ashes of the dead,” 


the judge in the man and the father, he sprang 
from his chair, (while Daniel was in the midst 
of his argument, without thinking he had already 
won his case,) and turning to his elder son, dash- 
ing the tears from his eyes, exclaimed, “ ZEKE, 
be LET THAT WOODCHUCK Go !”—Boston Tra- 
veller. 





A COUNTRY LIFE. 


The country life is to be preferred, for there 
we see the works of God; but in cities, little 
else but the works of men: and the one makes 
a better subject for contemplation than the 
other, 

The country is both the philosopher’s garden 
and library, in which he reads and contemplates 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 


| said Weimar. 
| happy when they see we do not forget them. It 





‘the spirits of our friends are 


was so our fathers did, it is so we do for them, 
and so will our children do for us. They hover 
around us when we mourn; they drink in our 
grief with delight, and they drive off evil from 
our lodges. It is good to mourn.” 

The tribes were gathered in. The trails were 
filled with swarthy, dusky forms, and the streets 
of our little town were alive with men, holding 
in one hand the cedar bow and quiver of stone- 
pointed arrows which they invariably carry in 
peace or war, and women of all ages, from sixteen 
to the grey-head of sixty snows, with their con- 
ical baskets hanging on their backs, pendant by 
a strap passing over their foreheads. There was 
nothing unusual to mark the men, but many of 
the women were prepared for the mournful occa- 
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sion by an external mark of grief. Their heads 
and faces were smeared with black pitch, re- 
sembling tar, and their hair, cut short, was filled 
with hard, black resin, giving the covering an 
appearance of a skull cap. 

Their rendezvous was a little over a mile from 
town, higher up on the mountain; and about 
8 o’clock in the morning, prompted by curiosity, 
I set out for the scene of mourning. As I ap- 
proached the place of meeting by asolitary trail, 
I discovered on the ridge, through the tall, dark 
pines, the glimmering of many fires, and soon the 
deep cry of wailing reached my ears. In thedeep 
stillness of the night, and amid the primeval for- 
est of the mountains, the mournful sound of their 
voices produced a strange sensation which I can- 
not describe. Ialmost fancied that the spirits 
of the departed were hastening by to meet again 
their friends of earth in happy re-union. 

As I drew nearer the sounds became more‘dis- 
tinct, and soon [I stood in the solemn assembly. 
Perhaps four hundred men, women and children 
stood together in a mass, weeping and wailiag in 
accents of the most heartfelt sorrow, while ¢lus- 
tering around numerous fires were hundreds more, 
who were either fatigued with weeping, or who 
were awaiting their turn when others of their 
brethren should become exhausted. Altogether, 
there may have been from eight to ten hundred 
souls. 

Without jostling the mourners, I crowded in 

among them as far as I could get toward the 
center, in order to have a view of what was go- 
ing on in the center of the crowd. [I at first 
thought that two chiefs were dancing, for I saw 
head-dresses with tall feathers moving up and 
down with terpsichorean undulations, but obtain- 
ing a better position, I discovered that they were 
rude images fastened to a board—one of red cloth, 
the other white, bound with colored gaiters 
spirally wound around them ; and pendant from 
what should be the breast, hung the shell of a 
pearl oyster, which is among their most valu- 
able ornaments. These images were in the hands 
of two squaws, who gave them the motions of 
dancing. As they moved slowly around, the 
crowd gave way for them, extending their arms 
toward the images, or throwing them out into 
vacancy, uttering at the same time the most heart- 
felt sounds of grief, with tears streaming down 
their checks, which ever and anon each wiped 
from the others’ eyes. Sometimes one laid his 
hand upon another’s head, as if invoking a bles- 
sing. Then, again, extending a naked arm, with 
the hand flat, made slight motions in the air. 
Sometimes the women, in double files, with their 
arms thrown around the one before them, moved 
in procession with the dancing images at their 
head, but never proceeded far in a direction from 
the main body. Their burial ceremonies I have 
described elsewhere, but those should not be con- 
founded with this. 






All night long they kept up their lamentations, 
and when the morning came, the spirits were 
made happy, and the tribes returned to their sey. 
eral homes. They come together in this way 
three or four times a year. 

Notwithstanding the sincerity of their grief, 
they maintain the Indian characteristic of hos. 
tility to their enemies. A perpetual feud seems 
to exist between the valley and mountain tribes, 
Day before yesterday, an Indian from the valley, 
through a false sense of security, ventured into 
this vicinity, ostensibly to make a friendly visit 
to the Weimars. Without saying so much as 
“by your leave,” upon his arrival they shot six. 
teen arrows into his body. He fled for protec. 
tion to the house of Mr. S. P. Storm, (a friend 
of mine,) who has great influence over them, 
The “stranger was taken in,” the arrow heads 
extracted, and he is in a fair way of recovery. 

Among their traditions they had the following: 
Once the country was level, and the most beauti- 
ful of the earth. The grass grew green, where 
now the earth is red and bare; the ground was 
covered with sweet-scented flowers of every 
variety ; trees were loaded with luscious fruit; 
deer, antelope and elk were innumerable, and In- 
dians, happy and contented, inhabited the coun- 
try in numbers so great they could not be counted. 
And this continued for many, many moons. At 
length white men came, who began to war with 
them, killing a vast many, scizing their women 
and children, and heaping misery and distress 
upon tke inhabitants, good and powerful as they 
were. To punish these bad men and to puta 

stop toso much evil, the earth burst asunder, 
breaking the country into pieces, throwing up 
huge mountains and sinking deep ravines, de- 
stroying every beautiful thing, so that the bad 
people who were not killed could no longer live, 
and were forced to go away ; since when the In- 


dians have lived happy and contented among the 
hills. A. D. 





A RECLUSE IN THE THICK OF LONDON. 


This simple and affecting account of a human 
being, so constituted as to be driven from society 
by a single shock to his feelings, is taken from 
the notes to the excellent edition of the ‘‘ Tatler,” 
published in 1789. 

The noble and virtuous Henry Welby, Esq., 
was a native of Lincolnshire, and inherited a clear 
estate of more than £1000 a year. He was re- 
gularly bred at the university, studied for some 
time at one of the inns of court, and in the course 
of his travels spent several years abroad. On his 
return, this very accomplished gentleman settled 
on his paternal estate, lived with great hospitality, 
matched to his liking, and had a beautiful and 
virtuous daughter, who was wedded with his en- 
tire approbation to a Sir Christopher Hilliard, in 
Yorkshire. He had now lived to the age of forty, 
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respected by the rich, prayed for by the poor, 
honored and beloved by all, when one day a 
younger brother, with whom he had some differ- 
ence of opinion, meeting him in the field, snapped 
» pistol at him, which happily flashed in the pan. 
[hinking that this was done only to fright him, 
he coolly disarmed the ruffian, and putting the 
weapon carelessly into his pocket, thoughtfully 
returned home; but on after examination, the 
discovery of bullets in the pistol had such an 
effect upon his mind that he instantly conceived 
an extraordinary resolution of retiring eutirely 
from the world, in which he persisted inflexibly 
till the end of his life. He took a very fair house 
in the lower end of Grub Street, near Cripple- 
gate ; and contracting a numerous retinue into a 
swall family, having the house prepared for the 
purpose, he selected three chambers for himself, 
the one for his diet, the second for his lodging, 
and the third for his study. As they were one 
within another, while his diet was set on table 
by an old maid, he retired into his lodging-room ; 


ai] when bis bed was making, into his study, still | according to their necessities. 


doing so till all was clear. 
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of white Holland sleeves which reached to his e!- 
bows, cutting up dish after dish in order, he would 
send one to one poor neighbour, the next to an- 
other, whether it were brawn, beef, capon, goose, 
&c., till he had left the table quite empty ; when, 
giving thanks again, he laid by his linen, and 
caused the cloth to be taken away ; and this would 
he do, diuner and supper, upon these days, with- 
out tasting one morsel of any thing whatsoever. 
When any clamoured impudently at his gate, they 
were not, therefore, immediately relieved ; but 
when, from his private chamber, which had a 
prospect into the street, he spied any sick, weak, 
or lame, be would presently send after them to 
comfort, cherish, and strengthen them, and not a 
trifle to serve them for the present, but so much as 
would relicve them many days after. He would, 
moreover, inquire what neighbors were indus- 
trious in their callings, and who had great charge 
of children, and withal, if their labor and in- 
dustry could not sufficiently supply their families ; 
to such he would liberally send, and relieve them 


He died at bis 


Out of these cham- | house in Grub Street, after an anchoretical con- 


bers, from the time of his first entry into them, | finement of forty-fuur years, October 29, 1636, 


he never issucd till he was carried thence forty- | aged eighty-four. 


At his death, his hair and 


four years after, on men’s shoulders ; neither in | beard were so overgrown, that he appeared rather 
all that time did his son-in-law, daughter, or grand- | like a hermit of the wilderness than the inhabit- 
child, brother, sister, or kinsman, young or old. | ant of one of the first cities of the world. 


rich or poor, of what degree or condition soever, | 


bok upon his face, save the ancieut maid, whose | 


name was Elizabeth. 


She only made his fire, | 


prepared his bed, provided his diet, and dressed | 


his chambers. She saw him but seldom, never 
but in cases of extraordinary necessity, and died 
not above six days before him. 


his chief food was oatmeal gruel—now and then, 
insummer, he had a salad of some choice cool 
herbs ; and for dainties, when he would feast him- 


he did eat he eut out of the middle of the loaf, 
but the crust he never tasted ; his constant drink 
was four-shilling beer, and no other, for he never 
tasted wine or strong water. Now and then, 
when his stomach served, he did eat some kind 
of suckets ; and now and then drank red cow’s 
nilk, which his maid Elizabeth fetched him out 
of the fields hot from the cow. Nevertheless, he 
kept a bountiful table for his servants, and suf- 
ficient entertainment for any stranger or tenant 
who had occasion of business at his house. Every 
book that was printed was bought for him, and 
conveyed to him; but such as related to contro- 
versy he always laid aside and never read. In 
Christmas holidays, at Easter, and other festivals, 
he had great cheer provided, with all dishes in 
sason, served into his own chamber, with store 
of wine, which his maid brought in; then, after 
thanks to God for his good benefits, he would pin 
clean napkin before him, and putting on a pair 


In al the time | 
of his retirement, he never tasted fish or flesh: | 


} 


| tive in woman. 
self upon a high day, he would eat the yolk ofa! 
hen’s eg, but no part of the white; what bread 





KINDNESS. 


As the quiet streamlet that runs along the 
valley, nourishes a luxuriant vegetation, causing 
flowers to bloom and birds to sing along its banks, 
so does a kind look and a happy countenance 


Spread peace and joy around. Kindness is an 
enuobling sentiment, and is particularly attrac- 
What a bright halo does his- 
tory throw around woman in the records of her 
deeds of kinduess! In the early history of Vir- 


|ginia how prominent a feature in the life of 


Pocahontas, is the kindness extended to Cap- 
tain Smith. In reading the travels of Park and 
Ledyard how grateful to listen to the high tri- 
bute they pay to the gentle goodness and tender 
sympathy of woman. If history tells of her 
having been in the rude camp, or on the battle 
field, her mission there has chiefly been to 
bind np the wounds, to alleviate the sufferings, 
or quench the thirst of the dying. 

But it is left for the Christian religion to give 
the beatitude to woman’s character. ‘The high- 
est tribute to her sympathy and love, as well as 
the brightest examples of her goo/lness of heart, 
are found on the sacred pages. She washed 
the feet of the blessed Jesus with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. She 
was the last to linger around his cross when he 
was ercified, and the first at his tomb after he 
arose from the dead. She was a deep mourner 
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at his death, and an assiduous watcher by his 
grave. 

To be beloved, to be an ornament to our sex, 
and a blessing to our race, we wnust cultivate 
this heavenly virtue. Wealth may surround 
with its blandishments ; beauty, learning, or tal- 
ents, may excite admiration, but love and kind- 
ness alone can captivate the heart. Whether 
we live in a cottage or a palace, these graces can 
surround us with perpetual sunshine, making 
all around us happy. 

‘* The sun may warm the grass to life, 

The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright, and watch the light, 

Of Autumn’s opening hour; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 

And smiles we know are true, 


Are warmer than the summer time 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 

But oh! if those who cluster round, 
The altar and the hearth 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 


A female Friend who resided in London not 
long afier the establishment of the Society of 
Friends, being far advanced in years, was under 
some concern lest her secluded station in life, 
and small intercourse with Friends, should pre- 
vent her being interred in their burial ground, or 
agreeably to the way of the Society. While 
thus tried, two friends ealled on her, and after 
some exchange of conversation, wished her to 
be easy respecting her interment; that her desire 
on that head should be complied with ; and far- 
ther, that if she needed any pecuniary assistance 
she should be supplied as far as it lay in the 
power of her friends to impart; after which she 
appeared satisfied. And now, my friends, added 
she, I will give you some account of my con- 
vincement. When | lived in the country, George 
Fox had several meetings in those parts, to one 
of which, I, with many others, went; and while 
I was on my way to the meeting, this query 
presented itself to my mind—What is that which 
I feel condemning me for evil, and that justifies 
me when I do well ?—What is it? At the 
meeting George Fox addressed the audience as 
follows :—** Who art thou that queriest 7—what 
is that I feel condemns me for evil, and justifies 
me when [ do well?—what is it? I will 
tell thee:—Lo he that formed the mountains 
and createth the mind, and deelareth unto man 
what is his thought, the Lord of Hosts is his 
name.” He then proceeded to recommend to 
a close attention to this divine and inward teacher, 
as the means of redemption from evil. 

Thus it was that I became convinced of the 
truth, and have since been desirous of keeping 
thereto.— Select Miscellanies. 
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TO A DYING INFANT. 


Come to me, dearest ! Lay thy head 
Upon thy mother’s breast ; 

And lift those svreet blue eyes and smile 
As if thou lovedst its rest: 

For it is midnight with my heart, 
And every star that shone 

So brilliant in life’s firmament 

° Is waning or has gone. 


My God! I would not pine at aught 
Thy justice should decree ; 

Yet spare this fluttering Jeaf, that hangs 
Upon a blasted tree! 

‘For she is life’s olian harp, 
And as its storms rush by 

Draws music from its tempest cloud, 
And sweetness from asigh. 


Father of mercy! many a pang 
Has pass’d this aching brain— 

O tear not thou another link 
From feeling’s broken chain! 

In prayer I’ve asked submission still, 
To say “ Thy will be done,” 

But like the sea-shell far removed 
Love murmurs for its own . 


There’s not a joy e’er sprung for me, 
But withered where it grew ; 
And not a hope has sunn’d my path, 
But left its shaow too. 
Is it from evil days to come, 
That thou wouldst take my child ¢ 
And win for its eternal home 
The pure, the undefiled 2 


O, Father from that better land 
That faith has shown my heart, 
Thy spirit comes at early call 
Submission to impart. 
Pure falls the snow from yonder cloud, 
And pure my child shall be ; 
A snow-flake death mzy sweep from earth 
So it but drift to thee. S. W. C. 


REPARATION. 


If thou hast done an injury to another, rather 
own it than defend it. One way thou gainest 


forgiveness ; the other, thou doublest the wrong 
and reckoning. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Asia from Liverpool, 
on the 4th inst., arrived at New York on the 15th. 

SwITzZeERLAND.—Diplomatic relations between 
Switzerland and Austria have not yet been re-esta- 
blished, but the resumption of negotiations is looked 
for. The population in the districts, lying on the 
frontiers of Austria, were exposed to the severest 
privations by the blockade, which is maintained 
with great severity. 

Turkey —Vizorous preparations for war are mak- 
ing by the Turkish government. Thirty thousand 
troops have been sent from Egypt, and many of 
them have already arrived. 

A meeting of the British merchants resident at 





* And for its birth-place moans 
As meuns the ocean shell. 


—— 
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Constantinople, has been held, in order to address 

the Ambassador and ask his counsel in regard to the 

present state of affairs. 

Russta.—Russia has demanded from the Shah of 
Persia either the immediate repayment of the loan 
of 50,009,000 francs, or of the cession of the terri- 
tory of Asterabad, on the shores of the Caspian.— 
The Shah has refused compliance with either de- 
mand. 

Havana.—Advices from Havana to the 14th inst., 
have been received by the Cherokee. Letters from 
that place, say that another cargo of negroes has 
been landed near Matanzas. The slaver waschased 
for hours by a British steamer, but on hoisting 
American colors, and exposing to view some sailors 
in red shirts, the chase was given up, and thus she 
gotin and landed her cargo. The steamer that 
went out on Saturday, to look after a suspicious 
steamer, returned, after finding that the vessel that 
had caused the alarm was a Spanish man-of war. 

DOMESTIC. 

SusqueHanna, N. Y., June 16.—This afternoon 
about 5 o’clock, as Locomotive No. 58 was pushing 
behind a train on the up grade near this place, the 
boiler exploded, killing five persons and wounding 
several others. It is supposed also, that four or five 
persons were blown into the river. 

City Mortatity.—The following is a summar 
of the last weekly mortality in various cities, wit 
the proportion of deaths to their respective popula- 
tions :-— 

Deaths. 
153 
320 

93 
69 
142 


Popul’n. Ratioof Deaths. 
409,000 1 to 2608 
515,000 1 to 1609 
169,000 1 to 1817 
139,000 1 to 2014 
120,000 Lto 845 

54 97,000 1 te 1796 

16 43,000 1 to 2687 
Paper Maxine 1n Nortn Carotrna.—There are 

five paper mills now in operation in North Carolina, 

aud another with a capital of $25,000, is in process 
of erection, about six miles from Raleigh.? 

Ata large Temperance Convention, representing 
uine or ten counties in Northern Pennsylvania, held 
at Williamsport 6n the 2d inst., strong ground was 
taken iu favor of entire prohibition; and many 
leading politicians of both parties pledged them- 
selves to sustain the measure. 

A division of the Sons of Temperance in Boston, 
have appointed an agent who attends regularly the 
sittings of the Police Court, and stands ready to aid 
all persons arrested as drunkards when there is any 
probability that theirassistance will accomplish any 
goxl. The presiding justices second the move- 
ment, and many have been kept out of prison and 
rescued from disgrace and drunkenness. 

Slaves appear to be rnnning away in droves from 


Missouri and Texas, to Illinois and Iowa, and to 
Mexico. 


Philadelphia, 
New York, 
Baltimore, 
Boston, 


New Orleans, 
Brooklyn, 
Charleston, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Markets-— Four ann MeaL.— 
Holders of flour 


generally refuse $4.50; for fresh 
ground standard brands $4 624 a 4.75. Sales for 
city use within the above range of prices. Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal are dull; the former is held at 
$3.75 ; sales of the latter at $2.625. 

Grain.—Sales of p:ime Pennsylvania red wheat 
at 120c. Sales of Ryeat 85c. Corn igin request ; 
sales of yellow, afloat, at 61 a 62c. Pennsylvania 
Oats are worth 43c. Southern sell at 41 4c. 
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RUST AND DEPOsIt COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 


Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, 
payable at short notice, or on demand, as may be 
agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner,: 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and Well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 

Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 

would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 

hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 

and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
. FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiels, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 
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FRIENDS’ 








Frieads’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITAER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of — 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts, 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12¢ cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
4 COUNTrY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of Tenth month. 

All the tranches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the [an- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terios.—English course, with Mathematics and Boerd, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS 8IMUN, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B Circulars may be had at this office. 
2dino 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8 W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
HH: establistied a store where Friends now resort to 
precure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Calicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 





Fine Bl d Bed Quilts, 
Cloth s and Vee'ings, 
Plain Table Covers, 
Friend ~Oloves and Hosiery. 


E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crage 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Enwarp E. Frare. 

Ist MO- li—tf 


I EDDING AND PEAT HERS! — — Mattresses 

Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 2Uth.—tf 


Wasurneton I, Lanvete. 


NTELLIGENCER. 


SS ade, tee oe BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon toe various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical booke and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OS" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorr, A. M. 


ae. nae for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply : Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
| yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
| Table and Stand Covers, 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
| feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
oe mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
_ market prices by 
HAR'LEY & KNIGHT 
| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce. Philad. 


| { ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BE NJAMIN SWAYNE. 
RICKS. —The Subscribers are pte pared to furnish 
{ superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Svuth street, between Schuyl 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
lst mo. 8—ly. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 


